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The Twin Cities Invite 
Chrm. WILLIAM P. GERBERDING 
Writes Welcome Awaiting U.L.C. A. 
Convention Delegates 


We have had the pleasure of three 
visits from the great beyond; we might 
say “three wise men from the East” 
Just before Leni, Drs. W. H. Greever 
and F. Eppling Reinariz spent three 
days looking over the facilities for the 
U. L. C. A. convention and giving us 
their sage counsel Their genial per- 
sonalities and kindly suggestions were 
much appreciated by the local commit- 
tee. In June, Dr. Earl Spaid, general 
chairman of the Louisville Committee, 
visited us and helped us greatly with a 
recital of their experiences of two years 
ago. He is a great fellow; we enjoyed 
him, and he seemed to enjoy our fish- 
ing, baseball, and scenery. In fact, he 
enthused over the beauty of the Twin 
Cities, saying he had thought we were 
just full of Western wind when we de- 
scribed our locality, but, mirabile dictu, 
we had been too modest! Then Secre- 
tary Reinariz came back to confer with 
us again. So we have had admirable 
help from without, and we have studied 
the plans well from within our ranks. 

We have had excellent help from our 
lay folk, both men and women. The 
twenty-five U. L. C. A. churches are 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the Fourteenth 
Biennial Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., beginning October 11, 1944, and 
ending with the afternoon session October 17. 
The business sessions of the convention will 
be held in Central Lutheran Church. The 

ing Service will be held at 730 P. M, 
Wednesday, October 11, in Central Lutheran 
Church, Grant Street and Fourth Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Come 


Commu 


Ee onte 


Three Significant C's 


To THE minister of a large congregation in Philadelphia some year 
occurrence of the letter C in his private list of persons to whom he 
care was very significant. CCC meant attendance at church services, par 
in every Sunday’s giving, and reception of the Lord’s Supper at the times o 
administration. CC usually signified neglect of the Lord’s Supper; and the single 
C identified the vestibule type of member whose personal interest in the affai 
of religion is too limited to have more manifestation than attendance. 
persons rarely receive the Holy Sacrament and have no identifying connection 
with contributing financially to the work in which their congregation is engaged. 
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In some instances, there is not even a single C. Where such a blank precedes 
a name, such an one has had no identifying connection with the Church for the 
period of a year or more and no adequate explanation has been made for his 
neglect. The continuance of the name in the book means one for whom his fellow 


believers still entertain the hope of restoration to interest in his Church 

Come, Commune and Contribute. The formula is a test of the vigor of a 
believer's faith in our Lord. Continued disregard of these three manifestations 
of spiritual life is more than a challenge: it is a warning. Tue Lurneran respect- 
fully suggests the use of the phrase in communications by parishes to their mem- 
bers at this time. We need the help of everyone who has ever made public con- 
fession of his or her faith. And to an equal degree the people who have been 
baptized and confirmed should be alarmed for their spiritual safety. They must 
beware of spiritual self-destruction. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Flowers in her hair 

In Wisconsin there is a difference be- 
tween Roman Catholic authorities in 
Madison and those in Milwaukee over 
the question of what 
constitutes a wom- 
an’s hat. 

A Madison priest 
has declared that a 
bunch of flowers 
worn in the hair is 
an adequate head- 
covering for a wom- 
an attending church. The flowers cover 
the head as fully as some of the present 
styles of women’s hats, he states. The 
flower top-piece seems in fashion in 
Wisconsin just now, one priest report- 
ing that many brides are being married 
in Catholic churches with “no more on 
their heads than a bunch of flowers.” 

In Milwaukee the clergy of Holy 
Rosary Roman Catholic Church declare 
that “A flower in the hair does not con- 
stitute a hat, nor does a bunch of flow- 


ers. There must be adequate head 
covering.” 
Episcopalians and also Lutherans 


have usually insisted on women wear- 
ing hats as a sign of respect when com- 
ing into church, just as a man is ex- 
pected not to wear a hat in church. 
The Episcopal churches in Madison are 
quite content with flowers instead of 
hats, partly due to the influence of the 
Church of England, where the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has declared that 
the hat requirement is entirely off for 
the present, due to wartime shortages. 


Russians to recognize 

Accorpinc to word received by Re- 
ligious News Service from Moscow, a 
state committee is being established to 
deal with affairs of all religious bodies 
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in the Soviet Union. 

The new group is to contain repre- 
sentatives of Lutheran, Baptist, Jewish, 
and Moslem groups as well as of the 
Greek Orthodox. It is not yet known 
whether the Roman Catholics will be 
included in this committee now in 
process of formation. 

The visit of Father Stanislaus Orle- 
manski to the Vatican, following his 
surprise voyage to Moscow, is expected 
to have bearing on the question of pro- 
posed centralization of Catholic affairs 
in Russia through this committee. 

“The new move is described as being 
in accord with the repeatedly expressed 
desire of the Soviet authorities to ex- 
tend freedom of religious practices,” 
says the RNS dispatch. 


Exempt from tax 


Ministers in Indiana who own their 
own homes will hereafter be excused 
from paying taxes on them, the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners has ruled. 
Such homes are to an extent church 
property, it is claimed, for they are 
used for meetings and other church 
activities although privately owned. 


Priests go south 

TWENTY-SEVEN priests of the Mary- 
knoll Missioners are scheduled to leave 
soon for posts in Mexico, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, and other Latin American coun- 
tries. Eight others have been assigned 
to such places since the first of the year. 

Protestants are still being refused 
State Department permission to go to 
Latin America as missionaries, accord- 
ing to the experience of a dozen Lu- 
therans of the Norwegian and United 
Danish churches. These missionaries 
are in Mexico, awaiting passports to 
proceed further on their way. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


As Strikes increase in number and 
extent, the reasons for them seem to 
diminish to pettiness. Though the Gov- 
ernment has received repeated official 
promises that strikes would be elimi- 
nated “for the duration,” they have in- 
creased steadily each year. A com- 
parison of the first three months of 1942 
(541 strikes) with the corresponding 
months of 1944 (1,020 strikes), and a 
further comparison of the strikers 
(154,343 to 340,000) speaks its own elo- 
quent language. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics seeks to soften this report by 
saying that the strikes are only “equiv- 
alent to 15/100ths of one per cent of 
available working time,” but that sat- 
isfies neither the folks at home nor the 
boys abroad. 


A Soviet council has been established 
to adjust the relations of the State with 
the various religious bodies within its 
borders. The scope of the program to 
be laid down will not only include all 
Christian groups—Gregorian, Roman 
and Greek Catholic, Armenian and the 
various Protestant bodies—but also the 
Buddhist, Jewish and Mohammedan 
faiths with their subdivisions. The re- 
ligious world will await with interest 
the outcome of these adjustments, and 
the measure of freedom accorded. The 
very consideration of such relations, 
however, is significant and hopeful, 
after the Soviet’s attitude toward re- 
ligion in the not so distant past. 


Madrid, which seems to have spe- 
cial news connections with Germany 
through the sympathetic interest of 
Franco in his friend Hitler, reports that 
the retail bakeries in Berlin have been 
cut from 20,000 to 2,000. The reason 
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given is the conserving of fuel. German 
papers add that another saving will be 
accomplished by a corresponding re- 
duction in bakers’. trucks for the whole- 
sale trade. There seems to be a close 
connection between the cause of these 
reductions and the tanks abandoned on 
the western battlefield for lack of fuel. 


Books belong to the group of major 
casualties. Their losses run to many 
millions. Before Russia was invaded its 
combined states had 250,000 libraries 
with a total of 500,000,000 volumes. In- 
complete returns report more than 
23,400,000 destroyed. The Public Edu- 
cation Commissariat has created a spe- 
cial fund to supply books to the areas 
that are liberated, and the Lenin All 


‘Union Library has allocated 200,000 


books for the same purpose. The cas- 
ualties continue. Recently more than 
1,000,000 books, collected for the armed 
forces, were destroyed by an air-raid 
over England. That meant a month’s 
distribution demolished. 


They Say: The Molteno Institute of 
Cambridge, England, has discovered 
that sulfanilamide, fed to hens, will pre- 
vent the formation of shells for eggs. 
But why? . .. Socony Vacuum has 
found a way of removing the unpleas- 
ant odor from gasoline exhaust fumes 
by adding chestnut-bark tannin to neu- 
tralize the sulphur compounds de- 
veloped during the refining processes. 
Now it ought to be easy to introduce a 
scent to match the distinctive personal- 
ity of each auto. ... Alcoa has devel- 
oped a new aluminum alloy that has a 
compressive yield strength twice that 
of structural steel. It took twenty years 
to perfect it. 
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Visual Aid Gomes of Age 


Publication House Ready to Serve Churches with 


Evangelical Motion Pictures 


Protestant churches have increased their use of re- 
ligious motion pictures approximately 250 per cent since 
1941, according to statistics available to the Religious 
Film Association, Inc. Such a remarkable new empha- 
sis on visual education by the churches would indicate 
that they are rapidly becoming aware of the advantages 
of this educational method which has been used so 
effectively by the armed forces in reducing the training 
time of men in the service. 

This upsurge of demand for visual materials is respon- 
sible for an important development which will provide a 
more efficient and widespread film service for the 
churches. Three organizations have figured prominently 
in promoting the use of visual aids in Christian educa- 
tion and have worked out a co-operative arrangement 
which will permit each to make its special contribution 
to the service. 

Under the arrangement, the Religious Film Associa- 
tion, a service organization comprising official agencies 
and boards of eighteen denominations, including the 
United Lutheran Church, the American .Lutheran 
Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod 
and the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
celebrates its second birthday by taking over principal 
distribution of the Harmon Foundation library of re- 
ligious and educational films, including those produced 
by the Religious Film Society of Great Britain. These 
films, together with others acquired by the Association, 


will be shipped from depositories in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Dallas operated by the Y. M. C. A. 
Motion Picture Bureau for the Associa- 
tion. It is expected that one or more 
additional depositories may be opened 
in the near future. Films will thus be 
increasingly accessible to churches 
which previously had to depend on 
shipments from New York or Chicago. 

An intensified campaign to promote 
religious education through films will 
mark consummation of the arrange- 
ments with both the Association and 
the “Y” working toward this end. The 
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Harmon Foundation meanwhile will 
devote the major efforts of its Division 
of Visual Experiment to the production — 
of educational and religious films and 
other visual materials. 

An unusual feature of the plan is that 
the Religious Film Association and the 
Y. M. C. A. will distribute each other’s 
catalogs to supplement their own. Thus, 
church groups working through the 
Association will have access to the ex- 
tensive educational, recreational and 
free industrial films listed by the “Y,” 


(Continued on page 13) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


“HOLY GROUND” 

Read Luke 19: 45-48, 

SUMMERTIME religion should not be 
let slide to a lower level when the 
vacationist slackens in church attend- 
ance and parks his Sunday suit for the 
season. The open spaces tell us God is 
everywhere—and wherever He is should 
be “holy ground” to all who meet Him 
in prayer. 


The place whereon thou standest is holy. 
Joshua 5:15. 

In Gon’s Presence. At Horeb in the 
wilderness Jehovah came to Moses in 
the burning bush, at Jericho in Pales- 
tine to Joshua as “the prince of Jeho- 
vah’s host.” To each God gave a spe- 
cial revelation—under a different guise, 
for a different purpose. Times and 
places change; the Eternal never. To 
the man of faith God’s love is ever 
manifest, His aid assured. In holy awe 
and humility, adore and serve Him. 


This stone which I have set up for a pil- 
lar, shall be God’s house. Genesis 28: 22. 

Art Beruet. Perhaps it was a guilty 
conscience which made the runaway 
Jacob afraid when in a dream he saw 
let down from heaven a ladder with 
angels descending and ascending upon 
it. “How dreadful is this place!” cried 
the tired and sinful traveler; but when 
_he arose from his roadside bed and 
made a memorial pillar out of his rock 
pillow, he began a new life. He recog- 
nized those angels as his benefactors 
and Jehovah as his ever-present Friend. 
Bethel—“house of God”—he named 
that spiritual trysting-place. Have you 
had your Bethel vision? 


God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and truth. 
John 4: 24. 

THROUGH SpirituAL Worsuip. “Asso- 
ciate reverently, and as much as you 
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can, with your loftiest thoughts,” is the 
wholesome advice of Thoreau. But 
Jesus teaches that true reverence and 
ability to think “loftiest thoughts” is 

impossible without a divine incentive © 
and enabler. Recognition of God’s pres- 
ence and possession by His Spirit are 
necessary for the highest thinking and 
attainment. All areas of life may be- 
come “holy ground” to him who fel- 
lowships with God “‘in spirit and truth.” 


The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him. 

“In His Hoty Tempue.” The universe 
is God’s dwelling, but at appointed 
places He comes in special revelation 
to the worshiper. To a man who re- 
marked that one could worship in the 
woods as well as in the church “Teddy” 
Roosevelt asked the question, in retort, 
“How many Sunday hikers do you see 
carrying their Bibles into the country 
to worship under a tree?” Out in the 
silences of nature one may “be still and 
know” that the Creator is God; but in 
the “holy temple” one learns to “keep 
silence” in his soul. 


My house shall be a house of prayer. 
Luke 19; 41. ; 

Tue “House oF Prayer.” The temple 
is not a market-place nor the church 
an exchange. In righteous wrath Jesus 
drove out those who bought and sold in 
the courts of the temple and _ said, 
“Make not my Father’s house a house 
of merchandise!” Instead, He said, 
“My house shall be a house of prayer.” 


O Tuov, Who dwellest not in temples 
made with hands, yet deignest to meet 
with us in Thy sacred courts and to 
bless us from Thy mercy seat: Help us 
to worship Thee with gladness and 
thanksgiving, in spirit and in truth; 
through Jesus our Redeemer. Amen. 
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INVITATION DECLINED 


Missouri Synod in 1944 Convention Decides Against Connection 


With National Lutheran Council 


(SpecraL TO THE LUTHERAN FROM THE N. L. C.’s News Bureau) 


As THE Fort Wayne convention of the Missouri Synod in 1941 has been 
remembered as a missionary convention, so the Saginaw convention of 1944 will 
go down in synodical history as an educational convention. Educational progress, 
post-war planning and Lutheran unity were the three topics which occupied 


much of the delegates’ attention. 

The outstanding decision in the edu- 
cational field, which received unan- 
imous support, was one to encourage 
congregations and groups of congrega- 
tions to extend the secondary day 
school program of the synod to include 
high schools and wherever favorable 
junior colleges. The convention in- 
structed its Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and its Board of Higher Education 
to survey the most promising fields and 
lend financial and other aid as needed 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of such schools. An educational build- 
ing program was projected requiring 
funds somewhat in excess of $1,000,000, 
most of which will be allocated for 
strengthening and extending the nor- 
mal schools, junior colleges and semi- 
naries of the synod. In addition, there 
was a demand for a general toning up 
ot educational standards. On this sub- 
ject the Committee for Higher Educa- 
tion presented a survey report. Like- 
wise the Lutheran Laymen’s League a 
few days before had voted to estab- 
lish scholarships for students at the in- 
dependently operated Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, and enthused at the plans for 
post-war physical expansion of the 
university’s plant. It was stated by one 
church leader at the close of the meet- 
ing that “few realize the significance 
of the action of the Saginaw convention 

‘in the field of education.” 


As to Lutheran Unity 


Two outstanding decisions regarding 
Lutheran unity were required of the 
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delegates. One of these was a con- 
tinuation of a discussion of establishing 
a basis for ultimate doctrinal agreement 
with the American Lutheran Church 
and through it with other bodies in the 
American Lutheran Conference; the 
other, a new presentation through sev- 
eral pro and con memorials for par- 
ticipation of the Missouri Synod in the 
activities: of the National Lutheran 
Council through membership thereof. 
Introducing its recommendations, 
Committee No. 3 stated, “Scripture on 
one hand encourages every endeavor 
to recognize and promote a unity actu- 
ally existing, but just as definitely 
warns against every kind of false 
union,” citing seven New Testament 
references in support of the statement. 
The synod at Fort Wayne in 1941 in- 
structed its leaders, in. collaboration 
with commissioners from the American 
Lutheran Church, to prepare a single 
document which would establish a basis 
of fellowship between the bodies, super- 
seding all previous doctrinal state- 
ments. This document was not pre- 
sented at Saginaw but is expected to be 
submitted to the American Lutheran 
Church convention at Sandusky in the 
fall. Committee No. 3 recommended 
that the convention in Chicago in 1947 
take final action regarding this docu- 
ment which the Committee on Doc- 
trinal Unity was instructed to make ac- 
cessible “to all members of our synod, 
not only pastors and teachers, but also 
to congregations, in order that all mem- 
bers of our synod everywhere may 
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have an opportunity to study the docu- 
ment carefully and be ready for the 
final vote.” 


Again Unionism 

The argument over membership in 
the National Lutheran Council occupied 
major attention of the convention for 
two days. Committee No. 3 advised 
against it and suggested further study 
of the danger of involving the synod 
“in unionistic principles and endeavors 
beyond a mere co-operation in exter- 
' nals and thus violate scriptural prin- 
ciples which we are bound to observe.” 
It was suggested by observers that un- 
der the present Articles of Agreement 
of the National Lutheran Council the 
convention might possibly have voted 
to seek membership in the agency, but 
that one clause in the proposed new 
constitution and by-laws, which they 
interpreted as being a possible danger, 
caused them ’'to be cautious. This clause 
in Article 10, Section 2, of the proposed 
by-laws under “Division of American 
Missions” reads: “to conduct such 
phases of missionary activity as may be 
agreed upon.” Much of the discussion 
centered about the question as to 
whether this clause would permit the 
National Lutheran Council to establish 
home mission congregations in a field 
in which no participating bodies desire 
to work, thereby bringing Lutherans of 
various bodies into membership in a 
single congregation under National 
Lutheran Council control. In the 
absence of any authoritative statement 
in writing that this was not the intent, 
the conservative element at the con- 
vention carried the argument. However, 
after lengthy debate one word was sub- 
stituted for another in Committee No. 
3’s recommendation. The original state- 
ment was “the proposed constitution 
would clearly involve our synod in 
unionistic principles.” For “clearly” 
the word “apparently” was substituted. 

The door was left open for future co- 
operation through the National Lu- 
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theran Council in that the president and 
the four vice-presidents of the synod 
were instructed to study the proposed 
constitution and “to gather further in- 
formation as to the scope of the co- 
operative endeavors contemplated, with 
a view to collaboration with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in such matters 
as involve no violation of conscience 
and no denial of the truth.” 


Next Meeting in 1947 


Those delegates who favored collabo- 
ration with other Lutherans through 
the National Lutheran Council felt 
that, in spite of a temporary setback, 
much had been gained through the fact 
that for the first time in its history, the 
Missouri Synod had had an opportunity 
to discuss membership and through the 
feeling that the convention was earn- 
estly trying to correlate its fears of 
“ynionistic principles” with a genuine 
desire to co-operate with other Lu- 
theran groups. As evidence of this 
trend it was pointed out that the dele- 
gates adopted unanimously reports of 
the president and of the Emergency 
Planning Council which mentioned es- 
pecially collaboration with the National 
Lutheran Council in the maintenance 
of service centers; in the maintenance 
of a civilian center at Washington, D. C., 
for female government employees; in 
the establishment of the Lutheran 
Commission for Prisoners of War; in 
co-operation with the American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Convention 
and approval of the appointment of the 
Rev. Lawrence Meyer to accompany 
Dr. Ralph H. Long and Dr. P. O. Bersell 
to Stockholm at such time as arrange- 
ments can be made. 

The action of the convention at Sag- 
inaw to change the ponderous name of 
the body to the simplified form, “The 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod,” 
was taken as another evidence of a 
desire on the part of the synod to as- 
sume a position of greater responsibility 
in the post-war world. 


Lectureships by Knubel-Miller Foundation 


Executive Board Approves Fund and Provides Regulations for 


Growth and Administration 


In agreement with the stated purposes 
and terms according to which the funds 
for the Knubel-Miller Foundation were 
solicited and contributed the following 
resolutions are offered, providing for the 
maintenance and administration of that 
Foundation: 

Resolved, That all funds, capital and in- 
come, belonging to the Knubel-Miller 
Foundation, now and hereafter, shall be 
managed and administered by a commit- 
tee to be known as the Knubel-Miller 
Foundation Committee, the members of 
which shall be the officers of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and the 
members of the Finance Committee of the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. This Committee shall 
maintain the capital fund by investments, 
appropriate for trust funds, and no part 
of the capital fund shall ever be expended. 
The income shall be paid out from time to 
time for such purposes and in such 
amounts as the Executive Board shall au- 
thorize upon recommendations from a 
committee to be known as the Knubel- 
Miller Lecture Committee. The Knubel- 
Miller Foundation Committee shall make 
an annual report to the Executive Board 
as of the last day of each fiscal year. 

Resolved, That the realization of the 
purposes of the Foundation, namely, to 
furnish fresh, inspiring and practical lec- 
tures in planned series to as many as pos- 
sible of the pastors of the U. L. C. A., in 
active charge of congregations, both by 
oral delivery and in printed form, be made 
the responsibility of a committee to be 
known as the Knubel-Miller Lecture Com- 
mittee. The members of this committee 
shall be the officers of the United Lu- 
theran Church and four additional mem- 
bers who are pastors in active charge of 
congregations, and who shall be elected by 
the Executive Board at.the first meeting 
of each biennium. 

This committee shall determine times 
and places for the delivery of lectures, 
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231 Madison Ave., New York 
July 12, 1944 


the standards and specifications for lec- 
tures, the schedules and number of lec- 
tures in each series, and shall determine 
the general conditions under which, and 
the places where, each series of lectures 
shall be offered. This committee’ shall 
choose lecturers, each at least one year in 
advance of the first date of the delivery of 
his series. The committee shall provide 
for all proper expenses of each lecturer 
and shall fix the amount of his honora- 
rium. All manuscripts shall become the 
property of the Knubel-Miller Foundation. 
The committee shall arrange that each 
series of lectures include at least five lec- 
tures, of reasonable length, and that they 
be delivered, ordinarily, one in the eve- 
ning of the first day, one in forenoon, one 
in afternoon and one in evening of the 
second day, and one in the forenoon of the 
third day, with ample opportunity for free 
discussion after each lecture. In all ar- 
rangements the committee shall give spe- 
cial consideration to the greatest possible 
service to those pastors who have the least 
opportunities for helpful contacts. The 
final authority in these matters and with 
respect to all other details shall be in the 
hands of the Lecture Committee. 

This committee shall report to the Ex- 
ecutive Board at the last regular meeting 
of the Board prior to each biennial con- 
vention, and shall present such items at 
other meetings of the Board as require 
Board approval. No financial commitment 
in excess of $50.00 shall be made without 
Board approval, and no obligation of any 
amount shall be assumed for which funds 
are not available on approval. 

Resolved, That the Knubel-Miller Foun- 
dation Committee be authorized to build 
up this Fund quietly and gradually to 
$25,000 or more, but without a general 
canvass or public appeal—From Official 
Minutes of U. L. C. A. Executive Board. 

The remainder of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Board’s July meeting appeared in 
last week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN. 
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Hide and Seek in China 


LYDIA F. REICH, R.N., Relates Efforts to Keep Hospital Equipment from 


Japanese Invaders 


At 8.30 A. M. on “The Day of De- 
bacle,” as we called Pearl Harbor, the 
Japanese authorities ordered us not to 
admit any more patients to the Lu- 
theran Hospital in Tsingtao, China. 

The next day we decided to board up 
one wing of the hospital attic and store 
valuable supplies and equipment there. 
But we soon discovered that a certain 
ambulatory patient was expressing too 
much interest in our movements. 

We stopped working in the attic un- 
til two days later, when the doctors 
managed the discharge of the curious 
patient. Then we started again in earn- 
est and moved all valuable supplies and 
equipment which would not be con- 
spicuous by their absence to the attic. 
The hospital carpenter did a good job 
of boarding it up. 


Attic Entrance 

By the eighth of February 1942 all 
the patients were recovered and had 
been discharged, and we closed the 
hospital. We discovered in late Feb- 
ruary that the skylight (only a foot 
square) in that part of the attic where 
the supplies were hid was broken, and 
when we opened the boarding, we 
found twenty bolts of blue uniform ma- 
terial, ether and instruments missing. 

Also, we were afraid that since the 
building was empty of patients the Jap- 
anese would use it and find our hiding 
place; so for several nights, from mid- 
night to dawn, Miss Rohlfs, two of our 
Chinese servants, and I moved these 
valuables from the third floor of the 
hospital to the third floor of our home, 
just next door. A great many of the 
supplies and our best microscope we 
were able to send out to our Tai Tung 
Chen Hospital. 

For a few weeks we felt partially 
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secure. Then the authorities announced 
that they would turn the hospital over 
to the Chinese Church. That was what 
we wanted most to happen; so again 
we moved all the things back to the 
hospital attic for the Chinese to have 
in operating the hospital. 

However, when the Japanese author- 
ities—The Army, Navy, Military Police, 
Consulate and Residents’ Association— 
came to check the inventory we handed 
them only pages 1-7 and 11-38. We 
also served them tea and cakes, and the 
following week we gave the hospital 
keys to the chairman of our Chinese 
synod. 

Less than a week later the Navy de- 
manded the keys from the Chinese and 
again we moved all the valuables into 
our attic. 


Valuables in Baskets 

By May rumors that we would not 
be allowed to stay in our homes much 
longer were so persistent that again we 
tore out the brick partition in our attic. 
This time we carried the valuables (less 
each time, for we gave away some to 
the Chinese doctors and sent more to 
Tai Tung Chen Hospital) to the third 
floor of the house next to ours, where 
a German missionary lived. 

In the front of one closet, after stor- 
ing a typewriter, sun lamp and other 
things, we built a bookcase and filled 
it with books. In a second closet we 
put a frigidaire, stuffed it, piled high 
on top of it and put a false partition in 
front of it. 

In a third hall closet we put a steel 
filing cabinet besides many other things 
and made a partition cutting the closet 
in half. In the end, after we had gone 
to camp, the Japanese found everything 
and all our labor was in vain. 


MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


SATURDAY MORNING— Mrs. Lathrop Goes Shopping 


‘I’m going to the store,” I called up 
to Jerry on the third floor. The sounds 
of typing ceased for a moment. 

“Will you pick up some of those 
throat disks at the drug store on the 
way home? My voice is certainly doing 
a vanishing act.” 

“Really?: Didn’t the hot coffee help?” 

“Not much. I sound like some of the 
sound effects on Mark’s favorite mys- 
tery hour.” 

“You do. I'll be back with those 
throat lozenges as quickly as I can. 
But don’t look for me too soon. I hate 
to shop Saturday morning. I’m likely 
to get in a jam at the cashier’s desk.” 

I tried not to notice the empty rooms 
on each side of the hall as I headed 
toward the stairway. 

I picked up the ration books and 
buried my face in the bowl of late- 
blooming roses. Just like something out 
of an amateur play, I thought scorn- 
fully. Pull yourself together, Mrs. 
Lathrop, and start-being natural. Even 
if the children are the light of your 
life, they’ve only gone to camp. And it 
was your own idea, anyhow, you know. 
Remember how delighted you were at 
the thought that they’d be gaining in- 
dependence and self-reliance? 

I laughed, acknowledging the justice 
of my self-accusation, picked up my 
market basket, and set out. 

As I came down the front steps, Mrs. 
Hartman was coming around the cor- 
ner. 

“You're looking very cheerful for a 
mother whose children have just de- 
serted her,” she smiled. 

“Tt’s all on the surface, I’m afraid. 
I’m really feeling rather low.” 

“So am I. And what makes it worse 
is that ’m so ashamed of the feeling. 
I’ve been telling myself to think of the 
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millions of mothers whose children are 
going, not just to a summer camp, but 
into real danger.” 

“And if you are like me, your mind 
believes it but your emotions don’t.” 

“Exactly! The things that happen to 
other people never seem as bad as the 
things that happen to you. But Ill be 
all right tomorrow. It’s just this first 
day they’re gone that seems so strange.” 

“It’s partly habit, I suppose. I keep 
listening for Mark and Joan. I haven’t 
gotten used to having a free mind.” 

“Perhaps we'll get so used to it be- 
fore the month is up that we won’t want 
them to come home.” 

“Fat chance of that, I guess!” 

By this time we were at the super- 
market. The place was mobbed. Peo- 
ple were pushing one another around 
like ants in a pile of sugar. “Do we 
dive in or wade in slowly?” Mrs. Hart- 
man asked. 

“With a list like this, Pll have to 
dive.” 

The woman ahead of me turned to 
ssee who was talking so cheerfully in a 
place where grim determination was 
the order of the day. I recognized Mrs. 
Ellis. 

“Good morning!” I smiled brightly. 
The icy stare I received froze the smile 
on my face. I let it stay there a mo- 
ment absent-mindedly, while my con- 
sciousness registered the fact that I had 
been deliberately snubbed. 

Mrs. Hartman’s eyes were fixed on 
me curiously. I turned the left-over 
smile in to a grin for her. “Apparently, 
Mrs. Ellis desires to cut my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Mrs. Ellis? Is that the woman? 
Skinny’s mother? I’ve wondered what 
she could be like.” 

“Now you know.” 
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“Now I do. I suppose she thinks it 
was your husband’s idea to scare the 
employment office over at C. B. I. into 
observing the child labor laws.” 

“And losing Skinny a lucrative job.” 

“Tf she knew it was my husband who 
really started the investigation, she’d 
probably put poison in my box of 
shredded wheat.” 

“Mrs. French said she had tried to 
make friends with her, since they live 
near each other and she likes Skinny 
and would like to help him. But ap- 
parently her efforts were unsuccessful. 
I can see now that they would be.” 

“Yes, I can’t imagine that she and 
Mrs. French would have much in com- 
mon.” 

“Pardon me,” ‘remarked a haughty 
voice in my ear, “if you don’t want any 
of those beans, I do.” An arm of really 
mammoth size shot past me and seized 
the beans, all but knocking off my chin 
in the process. 

“This isn’t a good place to chat, is 
it?” Mrs. Hartman said hastily. “Are 
you going straight home?” 

“I have to stop at the drug store. 
I may see you on the way home.” 

“Then it’s every man for himself. 
Here I go!” 

I went on with my shopping, firmly 
resolved to think no more about the 
incident. Coffee came first on my list. 
They had only the regular grind in my 
favorite brand. I waited as patiently 
as possible while they ground it to 
“drip.” Pencil and paper in hand, I 
was deciding which counter to tackle 
next when I became aware of eyes fixed 
on me, then, as I looked up to meet 
them, carefully averted. 

Vegetables next. The lettuce in 
Mark’s garden was finished. I debated 
the question of salad. Should I take 
one of the dilapidated heads of lettuce, 
or try making a tossed salad of fresh 
crisp spinach. Beside me appeared a 
familiar shoulder. 

Is this just coincidence, I wondered, 
or is she deliberately following me and 
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being rude? Surely, she wouldn’t be 
as petty as that? Or would she? 

It isn’t pleasant to feel that someone 
dislikes you. What, I asked myself, 
was the Christian thing to do? Should 
I go to her and try to make her see that 
she had no real grievance against me? 
And risk having her make a scene be- 
fore all these people? She would prob- 
ably welcome the opportunity! 

I picked up my bundle from the 
cashier’s desk with a sigh of relief. As 
I came out on the street, I realized that 
Mrs. Ellis had done me a good turn. 
She had taken my mind off the children. 


Visual Aid Comes of Age 
(Continued from page 6) 


while other organizations procuring 
films through the “Y” willbe able to 
draw on the Association’s religious sub- 
jects. Churches also will be able to 
avail themselves of the “Y” indemnifica- 
tion plan of protection against loss from 
film damage up to $50 per year. 

The Association will issue in°Septem- 
ber a revised edition of its 80-page cat- 
alog which carefully. evaluates films, 
film strips and Kodachrome slides. The 
catalog will be distributed to churches 
through the Association’s members and 


“their branches. Churches are expected 


to secure films through their denom- 
inational agencies, which are members 
of the Association, thus providing 
greater opportunity for personal atten- 
tion and advice. The heretofore close 
co-operation of the Association and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation has been strengthened further 
recently through an interlocking mem- 
bership of the Council’s Committee on 
Visual Education and the Association’s 
Advisory Committee. 

With the joint support of educational 
forces of the churches, it is expected 
that the use of visual aids in Christian 
Education will develop as rapidly as has 
their use in public schools during the 
past ten years. 
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Lletos4 the Dosh 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


Ir was recently our privilege to be a 
guest in a Lutheran home for a Sunday 
dinner. The excellence of the meal was 
convincing testimony to the domestic 
skill and resources of our hostess. We 
did not hear the table’s groans in sup- 
porting the weight of the numerous 
viands provided, but no doubt only the 
prompt action of the guests avoided a 
culinary crash. It was a great occasion 
gastronomically. 

But what added to the uniqueness of 
the feast was an opportunity to obtain 
from one of the guests and from our 
host their views on current social prob- 
lems. The guest is a member of the 
faculty of a large high school for girls 
located in Philadelphia. The host is the 
head of a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment ‘in New Jersey where govern- 
ment contracts of great importance to 
the progress of the war were accepted. 

The interview began with an inquiry 
directed to the high school teacher: 
“Have you from personal contacts and 


direct information reason to accept as” 


correct the alarming reports concerning 
current juvenile delinquency?” Data 
gathered by the FBI and stated by Mr. 
Hoover in his addresses were cited. 
The teacher said: “We have at all times 
a certain amount of juvenile delin- 
quency, but it has greatly increased in 
recent months.” She said that appeals 
had been made to the police and the 
magistrates, but that their response was 
the request that the delinquents be 
given another chance. To this request 
the school’s answer was that they had 
given “another chance” before invok- 
ing aid from the civil authorities. 
Both the school and the police are 
agreed that the changed character of 
home life is largely responsible for in- 
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creased truancy, improper conduct and 
sex crimes. “We must achieve the res- 
toration of old-fashioned family life,” 
was the common agreement. 

But one factor in changing the char- 
acter of family life has been the en- 
trance of women into industries, par- 
ticularly war industries. We turned to 
our host with the query: “Is the call 
for women to accept employment in 
plants engaged in government contracts 
really necessary?” The reply was, “We 
could not have supplied the products 
needed to prosecute the war without 
the aid of women. The absence of men 
who were in the armed services and 
the greater demands by.the govern- 
ment for commodities made the em- 
ployment of women the only means of. 
reaching our industrial goals.” 

“Will they continue at their jobs?” 
was then asked. The reply was: “When 
the women signed up for work, the 
condition was plainly stated that em- 
ployment was ‘for the duration.’ What 
will occur later is at this time uncer- 
tain. Certainly personnel returning 
home from military duties are promised - 
priorities. This is likely to affect the 
number of women who can be re- 
tained.” 

But on one major point no assurance 
was available from either teacher or 
employer. This had to do with housing. 
It is a matter of common agreement 
that the old-fashioned home has been 
largely replaced by the modern apart- 
ment. Apartments—at least in cities— 
are not equipped with a parlor or a 
porch or any place in which the boy 
friend and daughter can become suf- 
ficiently acquainted to know each other 
well. The modern alternative is the 
automobile or the movie or the night 
club. Such an environment suffers 
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severely when compared with the 
larger but less “intensive” circum- 
stances of an earlier generation. In 
short, along with schooling and em- 
ployment housing must be considered. 
| The Church is appealed to by 
_ thoughtful men and women who dis- 
cern the dangers that young people 
must face. But the Church does not 
run the schools: it does not control em- 
ployment, and its ideas of housing are 
not even sought—let alone built into 
the modern community. “In short,” our 
conversation produced no constructive 
plan of operation. Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Employment of Women at 
gainful occupations, and Inadequate 
Housing are threats to reaching higher 
moral and religious levels. 


MISSOURI SYNOD VOTED NO 


On pages 8 and 9 of this issue our 
readers will find an account of the re- 
cent meeting of the Missouri Synod. 
The report was prepared at our request 
by the News Bureau of the National 
Lutheran Council, which we deem a 
competent and unprejudiced source of 
information. 

With at least one of the decisions 
reached by the Missouri Synod, the 
United Lutheran Church was definitely 
and directly concerned. We refer to 
their “not accepting” the invitation to 
become a member of the National Lu- 
theran Council. The U. L. C. A. isa 
part of the Council. Hence we shared 
in the invitation to Missouri, and, of 
' course, we share in the loss due to their 
. negative answer to the overture. 

The extent of this loss and of our 
regret is measured by the volume of 
obligations that will rest upon the Lu- 
therans in the United States and Can- 
ada as we are confronted by the work 
required by the war and the post-war 


forms of domestic and foreign reha- 


bilitation. The job has unparalleled 
vastness and variety and an obvious 
objective, namely, to provide assistance 
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to persecuted, impoverished, deceived, 
and uprooted fellow believers. It is in 
their behalf that the present members 
of the National Lutheran Council, the 
U. L. C. A.’s congregations among them, 
have been eager to have the aid of 
Missouri’s available resources of per- 
sons and material, as a contribution to 
a common effort. 

However, the U. L. C. A. recognizes 
without reservations the prerogative of 
any Lutheran organized body to choose 
its associates. Especially is this a sacred 
right when regard for conscientious 
scruples is a factor in a decision. (This 
is reported to have influenced the Mis- 
souri Synod’s action on the invitation.) 
It seems a correct deduction under such 
circumstances, that indirect, that is, 
purely external though beneficial, asso- 
ciations with U. L. C. A. enterprises 
should be avoided by those within the 
Missouri Synod. Certainly transgres- 
sions are not changed in their ethical 
character by classifying them as un- 
official or res externae. 

As for the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, it has no choice but to proceed with 
the policies of wider usefulness de- 
signed for this time in the world. It 
must meet with frankness and con- 
fidence the activities which the coming 
months and the next few years will 
bring to it to be done. “The time is 
now.” Performance cannot be delayed 
until 1947 or 1950, or any multiple of 
the three-year periods that elapse be- 
tween Missouri Synod conventions. 

The U. L. C. A.’s widened contacts, 
authorized at Louisville and at recent 
meetings of the Council, imply that it 
plans to put the entirety of its re- 
sources into post-war projects. We face 
the greatest program in the North 
American history of American Prot- 
estantism. We must accept the day’s 
challenges with unconditioned con- 
fidence in our ability with divine grace 
to be worthy of meeting them ef- 
fectively. 


Baltimore Lutheran Pastor Provides Organizati 
War Production Settlement in the Parish of St. John's Church, Third St. 


and Washburn Ave., Lacked Recreation Facilities for 


Hundreds of Youngsters 


Tue handling of a difficult situation 
attracted the notice of the Baltimore 
Sun, with the result that a feature 
story, headed by the picture reproduced 
above, appeared under date of June 18. 
Tue LuTHERAN has drawn upon its sec- 
ular contemporary for details as fol- 
lows: 

Brooklyn, which is the name of the 

‘Baltimore suburb in which St. John’s 
Church is located, became suddenly a 
war production community with all the 
machinery to accept contracts with the 
government to provide materiel. But 
provisions for the “employment” of 
hundreds of youngsters who were not 
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eligible for wage-earning jobs was 
absent. Even a formal program for 
recreation facilities was lacking—let 
alone the ground, apparatus, and super- 
vision which meet the needs of energy- 
laden boys and girls. The Council of 
Social Agencies “made a survey of the 
community last year and outlined a 
project, Item Number One of which 
was the erection of a community center 
at the cost of $125,000.” 

Pastor Kepner does not deem ade- 
quate the work in which he is engaged. 
He has attracted about 350 children into 
his varied activities, but he thinks 
“there are about 8,000 who are as yet 
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The REV. I. WILSON KEPNER Seeing the Urgency of the Situation 
Sponsored Scout Troops, Luther Leagues, Choirs and 


Singing Societies 


unorganized.” He agrees that a post- 
war program will contain features and 
apparatus not acquirable by his congre- 
gation; but according to The Sun’s re- 
porter, he thinks a wartime work 
should be developed for present needs. 
Perhaps the correct phrase to use is 
present opportunities, not present needs. 

There are three impressions made by 
this Baltimore activity: one cites the 
ability of the Church under competent 
leadership to handle a difficult com- 
munity problem by using its resources 
of divine grace. The second is the power 
of parish initiative to provide for parish 
emergencies. 
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A third element to which attention 
is due is the action of starting that must 
be made after resources have been 
found and leadership designated. Tasks 
are often left undone because no one 
begins performance. 

Some churchmen seem to think that 
big jobs can only be done in a big way: 
that is, Christendom must be united; 
denominations must be eliminated; the 
government must be reorganized and 
purified; otherwise only temporary and 
partial results can be obtained. But ex- 
perience proves that initiative is lodged 
in congregations, in prayer-guided lead- 
ership and responsive membership. 
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THE CH URE A 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


Authorized to Speak for God 


ky Nathan FR. Melhorn 


Samuel, Prophet of Jehovah, First of a Succession of Seers 
| Samuel 3: 19—7: 17. Adult Scripture for August 20 


Gon’s revelation of Himself is sometimes described as progressive, the asser- 
tion implying that those to whom the knowledge of God came must be developed 
in order to receive and comprehend the truths revealed. 


The expression progressive revelation is 
inaccurate. God’s impartation of knowl- 
edge of His will for man can be described 
in terms of extension and distribution. It 
begins in the person of Moses. It culmi- 
nates in the person of Jesus Christ. But 
between these two individuals there was 
a gradual increase in the number of those 
through whom He spoke, and a multiply- 
ing variety in the forms of communion 
with God. 


Prophets and Superstitions 


The simplest form of this “feeling after 
God” is the impulsion which arises when 
men discern the relations of cause and ef- 
fect, and from such experiences with 
causes undertake to forecast the future. 
It is perhaps a by-product of this attitude 
that has created the feeling of desire on 
the part of some in every race for advance 
knowledge of what will happen. As is 
always the result where humans become 
conscious of their longings, communities 
place confidence in a few individuals who 
have, or ought to have, or who claim to 
have, this power to foretell the future. 
Hence the rise of shrines, oracles, sooth- 
sayers, medicine men and so on. 

But in God’s plan for man’s redemption 
the process which He established was 
direct and definite. Those attributes of 
spirituality with which He endowed the 
one made in His image were recognized 
and used, but they were purified and 
supernaturally empowered. Moses thereby 
became truly the voice of God in the proc- 
lamation of the covenant of the law. 

Following Moses as a prophet was Sam- 
uel, who came to Israel 150 years after 
the death of Moses in order that through 
him God could call the Hebrews back to 
their mission. The effective agency in this 
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reformation was the unification of part of 
the people under the kingship of David. 
and the sloughing off of the ten tribes who 
did not hear nor heed the summons to dis- 
entangle themselves from the compromises 
with paganism into which they had en- 
tered after the death of Joshua. 


A Determined Destiny 


There was nothing accidental in the 
work assigned Samuel by Jehovah, though 
it was “of his day and circumstances.” His 
birth, in answer to the prayer and the 
promise by his mother, was unique. His 
relations to Eli the high priest, to the Ark 
of the Covenant, and to the prescribed 
worship of the tabernacle were prepara- 
tory to the mission which God had for his 
performance. He was assured of the verity 
of his call, and the people became con- 
vinced that in accepting his guidance they 
had the replacement of the cloud by day 
and the fire by night. 

We have ceased to recognize the office 
of prophet as Samuel filled it, although 
there. are occasional instances of persons 
who claim to have the gift as it functioned 
among the apostles. The use of the Bible’s 
truth, the employment of prayer and the 
acceptance of government by the com- 
munity of believers have put an end to 
many of the forms of prophecy which 
Samuel knew. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 14-20 : 
The Prophet, God’s Spokesman. Deut. 
18: 15-22. 
ee propane Divinely Appointed. Exod. 


M. 

1: 

WwW. A Growing Prophet. I Samuel 3: 15-21. 
Th. A Praying Prophet. I Samuel 7: 3-12. 

F, Jeremiah’s Prophetic Call. Jeremiah 1: 4-10. 
S. A Reforming Prophet. I Kings 17: 1-7. 
Sun, Frere fishy Through Faith. Hebrews 
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THE YOUNG PEOPL 


Jesus Faces Human Needs—SINNERS 
John 8: I-I1 


THE woman brought to Jesus was bad. 
She was no heroine, but a woman of the 
streets. It is so easy to glamorize im- 
morality. Even some Biblical commenta- 
tors have dramatized this scene until the 
woman’s guilt is lost in sentimentality. 

The Pharisees were worse, if that could 
be. That is the lesson of this scene. We 
easily fall into the error of classifying sin. 
Jesus helps us to see that sin is sin, 
whether in the robes of a Pharisee or in 
the tattered finery of a harlot. We may 
also say that the stewardship of life ap- 
plies to the judgment of sin, The Pharisees 
had opportunity. They had talents for a 
real ministry of mercy and love. Their 
families, their up-bringing, all the shelter 
of their environment would lead us to ex- 
pect them to live clean, godly lives. They 
not only sinned, but they sinned against 
special opportunity for righteousness. 
“Much given, much is expected.” 

Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr calls pride the 
basic human sin. To use a very homely 
word, selfishness seems to cover the whole 
realm of our sin. These men hurried the 
fallen woman into Jesus’ presence to em- 
barrass Him. It was not love of purity 
that led them. They cared nothing about 
the woman. They complimented Jesus by 
knowing His great heart would sympa- 
thize with the woman. They were not con- 


cerned with her reform. They were so 


self-centered that they did not think of 


‘her, excepting as she might be used to 


further their own devilish plans. If Jesus 
should say a word in her favor, as they 
knew He would, He would be discredited 
before the people. What a different re- 
ligion they had from the simple, neighborly, 
forgiving love of Jesus. 


"To Seek and to Save" 


The Pharisees knew Jesus well enough 
to depend on His defense of the woman. 
He had not befogged His life purposes for 
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ky nos John Teaver 


any reason of personal safety. He came to 
save sinners. They scorned Him as “the 
friend of sinners.” In the perspective of 
the centuries, the title they gave Him has 
become added tribute to His greatness. 

“IT am not good enough to join your 
church.” How often a pastor hears that 
excuse. We must explain that the church 
is for sinners. The man who is “good 
enough” is like the Pharisees, trusting in 
his own good life. In our Common Serv- 
ice, at the very beginning comes the Con- 
fession of Sins. 

The Pharisees could not join in that 
confession. They prayed: “God, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men.” They 
meant not “thank,” but “God, see what a 
success I have made of my religious life.” 
They gave no credit to God, but spread 
before Him the record of their good lives. 
The first step into the Christian fellowship 
is a humble one. 

With shamed faces and fast beating 
hearts we must cry, “God be merciful to 
me, a sinner.” Then we know “God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” 


Judge Not 


If we remembered that the standards by 
which we judge others are to be turned 
against us, we ‘would be much more 
tempered in our criticisms. The Pharisees 
did not know this woman as Jesus knew 
her. He understood all the weaknesses 
and frustrations and temptations that 
aided in her downfall. He knew her 
thoughts, her motives, her purposes. He 
also knew the Pharisees and their motives, 
and they were even blacker than hers. The 
only safe thing for us is to reserve judg- 
ment for God, who alone is competent. 

* * * * 

Topic, August 20. Next topic, “Jesus 

Faces Human Needs—The Insane.” 
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The Twin Cities Invite 
(Continued from page 2) 

ready, and they join with the officers, 

institutions, and churches of other Lu- 

theran bodies in bidding you a hearty 

welcome. 


Ladies First 

The women, under the leadership of 
Mrs. P. H. Roth, have made their plans 
to entertain all women visitors. They 
wish to emphasize the fact that there 
will be ample room in Central Church 
for all to attend all sessions. Ladies, 
don’t stay away because you feel that 
you will be imposing: upon anyone; 
there is room for all. Come and meet 
our fine folks and your women mission- 
aries, deaconesses and workers. Wives 
of delegates, just tell hubby you are 
coming along. For additional informa- 
tion, address Mrs. Roth, same address 
as the other committees: Northwestern 
Seminary, 100 E. 22d St., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn, 


Regarding Hotels 


There is no need for worry; there are 
plenty in town and good ones. The only 
thing is, they do not reserve too far in 
advance; but we are assured of ample 
room. The official family will be quartered 
in The Curtis Hotel, a step from the con- 
vention church; others in near-by hos- 
telries. Make your reservations to Hotel 
Committee, above address. Meals will be 
served in the convention church hall for 
those desiring to eat there. 

Because the convention will be “stream- 
lined,” there will not be as much time as 
usual for extra-curricular activities. But 
there is a real feast in store. Wednesday 
evening, the Communion Service, with ser- 
mon by President Knubel. Thursday eve- 
ning, the Laymen’s Banquet—open to 
women also. Friday evening, a Pan-Lu- 
theran Service, with addresses by the pres- 
idents of the three bodies with national 
headquarters here and a response by the 
U. L. C. A. Saturday afternoon, Dr. Knubel 
will give the address at the dedication of 
the new Library Building at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, It is a beautiful structure, 
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and the event affords an opportunity to 
see this famous Lutheran college. We are 
thrilled at this deserved honor coming to 
our beloved president. Transportation will 
be available for many to attend. 


Recreation Facilities 


Saturday afternoon and evening are open © 
to those interested in lighter relaxations. — 
The famed Golden Gophers of Minnesota 
football team play Missouri here in Memo- 
rial Stadium. Then there is fishing, hunt- 
ing and golf for active sportsmen; our area 
is noted for all. There are good shows and 
entertainment of all kinds, fine stores, 
libraries, museums; sightseeing may in- 
clude famous churches (the Catholic 
cathedral in St. Paul is America’s finest, 
being a replica of St. Peter’s in Rome); 
colleges (there are four accredited besides 
the university, which is the third largest 
in the country); and you must see the 
Union Building at the University of Min- 
nesota; nationally-known flour mills, eight 
lakes in the cities proper, “Old Man River,” | 
Fort Snelling (an old and large military © 
reservation and induction center), etc. 

Sunday morning you may visit any of 
our churches. Visiting preachers will oc- 
cupy all pulpits. The afternoon is free for ~ 
rest. Sunday evening will be one of the ~ 
high spots of the convention. The one and | 
only St. Olaf College Choir will sing at — 
the evening service, and there will be an © 
address on Dr. William Passavant, the 
patron saint of this meeting and of this 
synod. So withal, we hope your imagina- | 
tion can visualize a rich experience and a 
time of refreshing from the Lord. 


Transportation 

On your way up from Chicago, we sug- 
gest that you take one of the five stream- 
lined luxury trains during the daytime. 
All will reach Minneapolis in time for the 
first session. We recommend either the 
Burlington “Zephyr” or the Milwaukee 
“Hiawatha,” because they run along the 
Mississippi River, which is glorious in its 
autumnal splendor. Both lines have morn- 
ing and afternoon trains. Day coaches are 
commodious and air-conditioned, with 
ample lounging rooms and refreshment 
cars. Chair car seats, $1.20. They also 
demonstrate modern speed of travel: 420 
miles in 420 minutes. 
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China Grove Golden Jubilee 


Sunday School Started by Three Girls Becomes 


Flourishing Congregation 


BETWEEN 200 and 300 visitors were in the 


- capacity gathering which filled St. Mark’s 


Church, China Grove, N. C., July 2, in 
observance of the congregation’s golden 
jubilee celebration. Former members and 
friends joined with the congregation in a 
day-long event, beginning with the Sun- 
day school and coniinuing through The 
Service at 11 A. M., dinner in the church 
basement at noon, and the afternoon 
Homecoming Service. 

The Rev. Walter T. Nau, pastor, was in 
charge. Attendance, though it reached 
capacity, was restricted by the fact that 
children and young people could not be 
present on account of the present infantile 
paralysis situation. 

Prof. Karl B. Patterson of Duke Univer- 
sity, a former pupil and teacher of Si. 
Mark's Sunday school, spoke io the adults. 
He recalled the early days in the nineties 
of the last century when he was a scholar 
in the class taught by Mrs. J. A. Thom. 
It was due to the interest of three girls, 
Agnes Eddleman, Beulah Thom and Ethel 
Patterson, together with J. A. Thom, that 
a Sunday school was established in the 
community in 1887. Oui of this grew Si 
Mark’s congregation. The present super- 
intendent, who holds the distinction of 
having served the longest in that office, 
W. L. Cooper, was host. 

Former church school == 
superintendents 2 ges oe 
Cooper, A. F. Safrit and 
A. C. Smith participated 
in the opening service. 

Major G Herman 
Cooper, army chaplain 
and a son of the congre- 
gation, delivered the an- 
niversary sermon; the roll 
of members in the armed 
forces was read, and rec- 
ognition was given to the 
charter members of the 
congregation. 


St. John's Church, 
China Grove, N. C. 
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During the afternoon service greetings 
were brought by former pastors—W. B. 
Aull, Dr. C. P. Fisher and C. R. Patierson 
—who were present with their wives; also 
by Mrs. C. B. Miller and Mrs. W. H. Riser, 
widows of former pastors; by sons of the 
congregation who have eniered the gospel 
minisiry—Dr. R. L. Patterson, retired, and 
Chaplain Herman Cooper. Greetings by 
other sons were read from Dr. L. Grady 
Cooper, Dr. E. C. Cooper and the Rev. 
J. K. Lasley. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the United Synod of North Carolina; 
the Rev. J. L. Thornburg, president of the 
Northern Conference; Zeb Trexler, pres- 
ident of the synodical Brotherhood and a 
vice-president of the U. L. C. A. Brother- 
hood; Arthur Cross, president of the 
Northern District Brotherhood, brought 
greetings. Also pastors of the communiiy. 
the Rev. C. E. Ridenhour of Lutheran 
Chapel and- Center Grove churches, to 
which pastorate Si: Mark’s belonged from 
1894 to 1902; the Rev. E. R. Trexler of Mt. 
Moriah Church; and pastors of sister de- 
nominations. The Rev. C. R. Paiterson, 


former pastor of Si. Mark’s, was main 
speaker at the Homecoming Service. 
Pastor Nau distributed atiraciive anni- 
versary booklets, coniaiming the story and 
photographie illusiraiions of St. Mark’s. 


Browsing ane, Buf bile 


Good News from Western New York 


TuE big news from around Buffalo is the 
recent highly successful State Luther 
League Convention held at Holy Trinity 
Church. In spite of wartime inroads on 
Luther League personnel, there were 225 
registrants. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the state organization the seniors 
outnumbered the young people, a portent 
for the future that the wise pastor will 
not ignore. “Victory through Heir Power” 
was the up-to-the-minute theme that was 
carried through all the sessions, the Satur- 
day luncheon, and the big Saturday night 
banquet and program. Dr. James Ooster- 
ling of Baltimore, the banquet speaker, 
mixed humor and a real challenge to the 
delight and thoughtful consideration of 
nearly 200 delegates and friends. Deeply 
impressive was the Communion Service 
Sunday morning, attended by 172 delegates. 

New officers elected are: President, 
Donald Prigge, Syracuse; vice-president, 
Fred Funcke, Syracuse; recording secre- 
tary, Vera Albrecht, Rochester; cor- 
responding secretary, Virginia Rumpf, 
Syracuse; treasurer, Katherine Hilde- 
brandt, Brooklyn. ; 

The attendance award was carried away 
by Zion, Syracuse. The remark of Mrs. 
Walter Stroman, registrar, is worth re- 
peating. “I was amazed by the high spirit 
of the young people and by the fact that 
they are awake to the frightful conditions 
of our world.” 


From Washington to Buffalo 


After having experienced the difficulties 
of being without a pastor for ten months, 
Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, will soon 
have a spiritual leader. He is the Rev. 
Ralph W. Loew, associate pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, 
D. C., and co-author of THE LUTHERAN’s 
feature column, “Washington.” Pastor 
Loew will begin his new labors early in 
August. Well known for his work in 
Washington, Pastor Loew has served there 
as secretary of the Board of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches and as a 
member of its influential commissions on 
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By Donatp R. PICHASKE 


Rey. Ralph W. Loew 


Defense and Marriage and Home. Holy 
Trinity has in its new leader not only a 
gifted preacher and talented writer but 
also an accomplished musician. 


Anniversaries 

Three churches in this westernmost 
bastion of the New York Synod have re- 
cently observed anniversaries: St. Paul’s, 
Williamsville, the Rev. Charles J. Menge 
pastor, observed its seventy-fifth in April. 
Dr. Arnold F. Keller of Utica, N. Y., de- 
livered the anniversary sermon. Four 
services marked the occasion, concluding 
on a forward-looking theme, “St. Paul’s— 
In All the World,” with an address by the 
Rev. Grady Cooper, returned missionary 
from Tsingtao, China. 


Reformation Church, the Rev. Oscar 
Neeb pastor, and Our Saviour Magyar, the 
Rev. John De Papp pastor, celebrated 
thirtieth anniversaries in May. President 
Samuel Trexler, D.D., preached the Eng- 
lish sermon at Our Saviour. In conjunc- 
tion with the observance a $3,200 mortgage 
was burned, freeing this small but earnest 
congregation from a 25-year-old burden. 
This achievement is all the more note- 
worthy when one realizes that more than 
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40 per cent of the membership of this 
congregation in the armed services. 

Whitsunday was the anniversary date 
for Reformation Church. At a special eve- 
ning service the Rev. Paul Hoffman, for- 
mer pastor of the congregation for fifteen 
years, challenged his hearers to greater 
evangelistic zeal. Pastor Neeb reports that 
his congregation has met its World Action 
quota and keeps up a monthly contact 
with its members in the service through 
the use of The Messenger. 


"Over the Top" 


June 4 Pastor Hugo Dressler reported 
success for the “greatest thing that Atone- 
ment Church has done in its history.” On 
that date a final report revealed that 
Atonement’s “$60,000 Golden Anniversary 
Campaign” was “over the top.” According 
to the plan adopted, the church will be 
debt free in five years, and “ready to do 
greater things for the most important gen- 
eral work of our Church during the years 
that lie ahead.” At least seven men in the 
service have already responded with cash 
and pledges totaling $260. In writing of 
the success of the venture to his people 
Pastor Dressler reminded them, “Whenever 
God’s people make up their minds to take 
God at His word they are able to achieve 
the impossible. We have witnessed this 
favor of God in crowning our effort with 
complete success.” 


Rural Church Institute 


THE twenty-third annual town-country 
leadership summer school at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Madison was held 
June 10-21. Though the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church had by far the strongest 
representation of any group, about 40 per 
cent of the entire enrollment of more than 
100, Lutheranism was represented by the 
Norwegian, the Danish, the American, the 
Augustana, and the United Lutheran 
Churches. 

Courses were offered on “Our Changing 
Social Order,” “Tomorrow’s Rural Com- 
munity,” “Minority Groups in the Coun- 
try,” “Population Shifts,” and similar 
topics to which Christian people living 
and working in the country cannot close 
their eyes, and the discussion of which 
serves to equip the rural pastor with a 
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When in 
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Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
oS . REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
‘Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to N. 20th St. 


New York City 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET a 


Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 


St. Andrew's - By: the- Sea 
Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURGH SCHOOL x.....i... 10.00 A.M 
CUE PSE R MICE ii hscasceeteerss 11.15 A.M 
SVIES PERS oivca.cate necesacctcsneneetsce 8.00 P.M 


broader outlook upon the responsibilities 
which confront him. 

July 13 was set apart as a special day 
when Lutheranism’s contribution to the 
solution of rural church problems in the 
light of the totality of American church 
life was presented by Dr. Martin Schroeder 
of Lincoln, Nebr., who had been nom- 
inated by the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence to head the Lutheran delegation. A 
luncheon and round table discussion at 
the University Lutheran Student Center 
concluded a profitable day for these men 
of various synods who have chosen to 
minister to Lutherans in rural communities. 
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Dr. Bell's Work in Toledo 


JuNnE 28, Alvin E. Bell, D.D., celebrated 
the thirty-first anniversary of his pastor- 
ate in Glenwood Church, Toledo, Ohio. He 
expressed profound appreciation, for the 
many kindnesses shown him and Mrs. Bell 
and for the generous co-operation ac- 
corded them in every effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of Christ 
through the church. Evidences of those 
blessings are seen in these statistics: ac- 
cessions of 850 by infant baptism, 296 by 
adult baptism, 1,025 by confirmation, 843 
by reconfession, and 700 by letter—the 
adult accessions totaling 2,863 in the 
thirty-one years. Dr. Bell has officiated at 
585 marriages and 617 funerals. 

The valuation of the property has in- 
creased from $12,000 with $2,600 indebted- 
ness in 1913 to $190,000 in property and 
building funds with no indebtedness today. 

Glenwood Church is planning for the 
future. Recently an assistant pastor in the 
person of the Rev. Kenneth E. Wilt was 
added to the staff. The church council 
and people realize that to have an effective 


parish, assistance is needed in addition to 
that provided by Sister Alma Boarts, who 
has served faithfully at Glenwood for 
nearly twenty-two years. Dr. Bell paid 
tribute to her service. 

The Glenwood Men’s Club was formed 
with the aim of “consecrated service” 
through the Church. One of their aims is 
to prepare for the return of men and 
women from the service of our country. 
This congregation now has 188 stars on its 
service flag. 

Anniversary Sunday was celebrated with 
four services of Holy Communion, at 
which time twelve new members were re- 
ceived into fellowship. 

This congregation has supported Dr. 
Virgil Zigler, medical missionary in India, 
since 1929. 


Facing Freedom from Debt 


Norwood, Ohio. For the past thirty-five 
years the congregation of the Norwood 
English Lutheran Church has experienced 
its bright and rainy seasons, and in praise 
to God for His care and everlasting good- 


the wide range of cultural and pre-professional courses offered 


at Wittenberg. 


Business Administration 
Dentistry 
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Elementary Teacher Training 
Secondary Teacher Training 


Engineering 
Fine Arts 


Health and Physical Education 


Home Economics 


Hospital Dietetics 
Industrial Designing 
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Medicine 
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ness through these times, the people gath- 
ered in three festival services in June. 

The first of these on Sunday morning, 
June 11, was made memorable by the gra- 
cious presence of Dr. Amos J. Traver of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
and the eloquence of his address concern- 
ing “The House of Gladness.” 

Pastor J. M. O’Morrow brought greet- 
ings, using as his subject, “The Joy of a 
Rich Inheritance.” Messages were read 
from the three former pastors, the Rev. 
C. A. Hackenberg, the Rev. F. C. Pryor, 
and the Rev. E. S. Spees. Warm congrat- 
ulations were received from local pastors. 
A large choir trained by H. V. Slaughter 
added to the impressiveness of the service. 

Many old and new members came to the 
social rooms Tuesday evening for the an- 
niversary and homecoming program, at 
which W. C. Packham, president of the 
anniversary committee, presided. Of spe- 
cial joy was the report of the success of 
the campaign to liquidate the indebtedness 
which on September 1, 1943, stood at 
$10,000. It has now been reduced to $3,500, 
and is expected to be entirely wiped out 
by Christmas of this year. 

Holy Communion was celebrated Sun- 
day morning, June 18, and in the evening 
the Luther Leaguers, their friends and 
families, enjoyed a banquet, following 
which the pastor conducted a candlelight 
installation service for new officers. The 
Rev. Robert Berger, son of the Rev. John 
W. Berger, recently ordained, and the new 
pastor of Roselawn Mission, brought the 
address. 

June 13, 1909, the Norwood Church had 
its beginning in the home of an interested 
woman, under the guidance of Dr. J. W. 
Kapp, deceased, then pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of Cincinnati. It was the 
first Lutheran mission organized in Cin- 
cinnati in many years, and the last until 
the beginning of Roselawn about a year 
ago. It has labored-faithfully and lovingly, 
and is rewarded by increasing membership, 
and the sight of the day when the congre- 
gation will be debt free. 


San Francisco Church's 
Jubilee 


Burtt in 1894, St. Mark’s Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., celebrated the Jubilee 
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hKyamma ‘Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O 


ROANOKE COLLEGE -- 


in Virginia 


Offers A.B. Se B.S. degrees. 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than. 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Anniversary of its present edifice with 
special services June 23 and 25. 

At the banquet Friday night recognition 
was given the families of the Rev. J. 
Fuendling (1883-1911); the Rev. H. S. Feix 
(1912-30); and the Rev. H. Benze (1930- 
33). The chief address was given by Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of 
Education in California... Dr. Dexter em- 
phasized the value of man’s spiritual herit- 
age and the need for his appreciation and 
retention of these blessings. 

On Sunday a two-fold observance was 
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of 119 service men and women. A Chris- 
tian flag, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
S. Houck in memory of the late John E,. 
Smith, for thirty years the superintendent 
of the Sunday school, was dedicated. An 
anniversary offering is being received and 
invested in the Fifth War Loan Bonds to 
be utilized for post-war improvement to 
the church property. 


Long Beach Church Free 
of Debt 


JuNE 25 was a day of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving at Trinity Church, Long 
Beach, Calif., Daniel J. Snyder, D.D., pas- 
tor, when the final mortgage on the church 
was burned. This church was built in 


1927-28 at a cost of approximately $75,000, 
not including the cost of the lots. Less 
than five years later an earthquake 
wrecked the building and destroyed some 
of the furnishings. The debt at that time 
was $31,800. With unusual courage the 
congregation proceeded to rebuild, 

June 24, 1934, the church was reded- 
icated, and exactly ten years later the 
mortgage-burning service took place. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., president of 
the Synod of California, preached the ser- 
mon. The mortgage-burning ceremony 
followed. Clarence F. Fuchser, treasurer 
of the congregation, handed the symbol of 
indebtedness to the pastor, who, with ap- 
propriate remarks, passed it to Herbert H. 
Finke, vice-president of the church coun- 
cil. He, with other members of the coun- 


Why Choose a Junior College? 


@ Because young people need personal at- 
: tention from the ages of 15 to 19, the 
Junior College years. 


Because graduates of a Junior College are 
well prepared to take up specialized work 
of a College in the third year. 

Because the Junior College is able to 
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Address 
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For catalog write 
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NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
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“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 


An experienced teacher at the head of 
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Fully Accredited 


SECOND QUARTER OPENS SEPT. 18 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
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, cil, burned the document. Of the four 
clerical members of the congregation to 
have had part in the program only the 
Rev. Leonard Hopp and Prof. Walter Fieg 
could be present. John A. M. Ziegler, 
D.D., Ph.D., organizer of the congrega- 
tion and its first pastor, was ill and Lieut. 
Com. D. Edward Wright (chaplain corps), 
U. S..N., had just been transferred to an- 
other station. At the conclusion of the 
service the entire congregation was invited 
to a fellowship dinner served in the base- 
ment of the church. Speeches were made, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Snyder were presented 
with a gift of money. 
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CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 119th Year 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1944 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 

degrees. _ 
For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Personal 


The Rev: Dr. Dallac C. Baer has resigned 
as pastor of Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., as of August 31 to accept the call to 
become pastor of Immanuel Church, Nor- 
wood, Pa., September 1. 


The Rev. Gustav K. Huf, for five years 
pastor of St. John’s Church,: Syracuse, 
N. Y., has accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. and will take up: 
his new duties October 1. He succeeds they 
Rev. Albert W. Shumaker, who entered the» 
army chaplaincy. 
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OBITUARY 
The Rev. Charles M. Sandt 


Charles M. Sandt was born in Easton, Pa., 
November 18, 1860, the son of Simon and Eliza- 
beth Sandt. He was a graduate of Lafayette 
College, class of 1883, and Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, class of 1886. He married 
Ellen Esther Hawk in 1885. She died in Jan- 
uary 1892; and in 1900 he married Carrie V. 
Kuntz, who also pre-deceased him. 

He began his work in the ministry at St. 
Paul’s, Gordon, Pa. He served as pastor of St. 
James, Huntingdon, Pa.; was a member of the 
staff of Tue Lutueran, and in 1903 organized 
the Church of Our Saviour in Philadelphia. 

He passed into life Sunday, July 23, aged 

' eighty-three years. He is survived by his son, 
Pastor Walter C. Sandt, pastor of Gloria Dei 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and his grand- 
daughter, H. Barbara Sandt. 

The Church of Our Saviour owes its or- 

| ganization and early growth to Pastor Sandt’s 
efforts. 

In 1902 he received a call to this mission con- 
gregation, then consisting of a temporary or- 
anization only, with Sunday school and preach- 
ing services held in McClenen Hall. In a short 
time after Pastor Sandt accepted the call to this 
field a Ladies’ Auxiliary was organized, a con- 
firmation class was instructed and confirmed 
and the present site was purchased. 

Under Pastor Sandt’s direction the Church 
of Our Saviour was organized May 20, 1903, 
with fifty-one members. 


DON’T 


use your projection equipment 


_ In 1904 the basement of the church was ded- 
icated and six years later the present church 
building was erected and dedicated. 

Because of failing health, Pastor Sandt re- 
signed as pastor of the congregation in 1923. 
In recognition of his faithful service to the 
congregation for more than twenty years, he 
was elected pastor emeritus. 

Many of those who were received into the 
church under his direction and guidance, are 
here today to pay tribute to a fine scholar, a 
good preacher, and an able organizer; beloved 
by his people, honored in the community and 
held in high esteem by his brethren. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, that they 
rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


Robert L. Patterson, D.D. 


a Lutheran pastor for nearly fifty years, died 
in a_ hospital in Charlotte, N. C., July 18, after 
an illness of three days. 

Dr. Patterson would have celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary in the gospel ministry this 
fall. He was born in China Grove, N. C., in 
February 1871, the son of the late I. Frank and 
Maria Louisa Patterson. He attended North 
Carolina College at Mt. Pleasant, N.C., and Get- 
tysburg College, and was graduated from the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Patterson served pastorates in Somerset, 
Pa.; Charlotte, N. C.; Salisbury, N. C.; Atchin- 
son, Kan.; Selinsgrove, Pa.; and was for five 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


Message to Parents 


Are you considering college for your 
children? If you are, why not combine 
the educational advantages of travel, with 
liberal arts training under Lutheran 
auspices? Midland, a friendly college 
with home attention, can give both to 
your son or daughter. 


University accredited, Midland offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees, Music, Journal- 
ism, Teaching, Business, Social Life, 
Athletics, small classes. 12 hours from 
Chicago. 21 hours from New York. Room, 
Board and Tuition, $400 a year. 


Write: Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, President, 
for catalog. 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
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years a professor in Western Theological Semi- 
nary in Fremont, Nebr. He helped to organize 
Holy Trinity and St. Luke’s churches in Char- 
lotte, and served both as supply pastor; and 


Robert L. Patterson, D.D. 


after his retirement several years ago became 
a member and pastor emeritus of Holy Trinity. 
Dr. Patterson is survived by his wife, the 
former Mrs. Nellie Rhodes; three sons, Frank 
B. Patterson of Albemarle, Prof. G. R. Patter- 
son of Hickory, and L. W. Patterson of Char- 
lotte; and one daughter, Mrs. J. C. Grimes of 
Ft. Belvoir, Va.; four brothers, A. L., F. N., 
and H. C. Patterson of Albemarle, and B. K. 
Patterson of Durham; and four sisters, Mrs. 
Henderson N. Miller of Ambler, Pa.; Mrs. M. L. 
Stevens of Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. Clarence 
Clapp of Newton, N. C.; and Mrs. Dewitt 
Swaringen of China Grove. His first wife, Mrs. 
Virginia A. Patterson, died three years ago. 
Funeral services were conducted in Holy 
Trinity, Charlotte, by the pastor, the Rev. Olin 
Sink, assisted by Dr. J. F. Crigler, the Rev. 
H. P. Wyrick, Dr. P. E. Monroe, and Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, president of synod. Interment took 
place in Greenlawn Cemetery, China Grove. 
Charles A. Phillips. 


L. S. A. A. ASHRAM 


The annual L. S. A. A. Ashram will be held 
at Cook Academy, Mountour Falls, New York, 
from Tuesday evening, August 29, to Sunday 
morning, September 3. ‘‘Christianity in the 
World Today” will be the general theme. The 
Rev. Edgar M. Carlson, professor at Augustana 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill., will discuss “Our 
Faith,” and Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, Promo- 
tional Secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘‘Our Mission.” 
A council meeting is to be held August 26-29 
preceding the opening session of the Ashram. 

This year the Ashram quota has been raised 
to 150 students and 50 alumni. Ed Ph Cat 
Trinity Seminary, Blair, Nebr., L. S. AS 
president, is the general chairman of the 
Ashram. 

For further eee write to the Board 
of Education of the U. L. C. A., 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Arlene E. Olmstead. 
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“OUR DAD 
Is SMART” 
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‘2.85 A YEAR* 
MEANS 


1000.00 
INSURANCE AT AGE 16! 


* From age 1, other ages proportion- 
ately inexpensive. 


You bet he’s smart, that dad of 
yours! For just $2.85 a year, he 
is providing insurance protection 
increasing to $1,000.00 on your 
16th birthday! Then your policy 
will be continued as adult insur- 
ance, without further medical 
examination! You, Dad or 
Mother—give each of your youngsters this wise and thrifty start 

toward a steady, well-ordered life with a sound insurance program. 

Protection increases, premium rates do not! Write for details with- 

out obligation. RN EM MORES (ee vee! 3 


! LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
| 


Please send information on Juvenile W.L. 
| Life Insurance to: 


BROTHERHOOD My Name is: 610 0002020ccecsescceesers 


Children's Ages are:..j...je00 feos testes 
Lega! Reserve Life Insurance for Lutheran: | 


Herman L. Ekern, Pres. 


' 608 Second Ave. So Minneapolis 2, Minn. ! CREP IT eiaiate-sis weit sisinininclaiss.eisie (is OtOE@ sic ie 
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INVASION aust be planned! 


Invasions succeed because they are planned months in advance 
and because all parties concerned do their part ON TIME. 


The Christian Growth Series is a planned invasion against 
spiritual ignorance. Its “D-Day” on October 1, will be assured if our pastors, 
Sunday school superintendents and others handling orders for lesson material 
will do their tasks “on time.” 


Information, making possible the decision to introduce Christian Growth 
Series material, has been given those concerned through announcements in 
February, a prospectus in May, a special folder in June and expiration 
notices in July. 


By This Time orders should have been made up by each Sunday school and 
forwarded to us, otherwise we shall experience difficulty in effecting prompt 
delivery. We should receive orders no later than August 15. 


Remember, few things can be done on the normal basis these days. That 
holds true of the filling of orders, particularly on this new series. Manpower 
shortages are acute in the printing plants and in the periodical department. 
Printing of this material at three different points, deliveries and other factors 
MAKE IT IMPERATIVE that lesson literature orders be Placed Now. 


Don’t wait until you return from vacations or put it off for other reasons. 


Meet with members of your Sunday school staff and arrange to send that 
order IMMEDIATELY. In that way you'll avoid disappointment and at the 


same time make our lot much easier in equipping you for this big invasion. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


